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THE EARLIEST LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 



By Ernest D. Burton. 
The University of Chicago. 



I. THE FIRST LETTER TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

At the head of the Gulf of Salonica lies today the city of Saloniki, 
next after Constantinople the most important city of Turkey in Europe. 
Beautiful for situation, admirably located for maritime commerce, the 
southeastern terminus of a railroad, recently completed and connecting 
it with central Europe, it seems destined to be with every passing 
decade a place of greater importance. Twenty-four centuries of con- 
tinuous history are behind it, through twenty-two of which it has 
borne substantially the same name. For the modern Saloniki is but 
the abbreviated form of the name Thessalonica, which Philip of Mace- 
donia is said to have given to his daughter in commemoration of a 
victory over the Thessalians won on the day of her birth, and which 
when this daughter had grown to maturity her husband, Cassander, gave 
in honor of his wife to the city which he built on the site of the ancient 
Halia. 

Three centuries and a half after Cassander named it Thessalonica, 
Paul the Apostle visited this city bringing to it the message of the 
gospel. He was making his first preaching tour through Macedonia 
(his second missionary journey as we commonly reckon the missionary 
journeys), and had just come from Philippi and the evil treatment to 
which he had been subjected there (I. Thess. 2: 1, 2). 

His labor here, or at least his success, was chiefly among the Gen- 
tiles, and these indeed not proselytes of Judaism either in the stricter 
or the looser sense of the term, but worshipers of idols. Paul and 
his companions Silas and Timothy spoke the word with power and the 
Holy Spirit, and with much assurance, confident that God had in that 

* Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well established 
and generally recognized conclusions. 
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city a people for himself ; and when the Gentiles heard them they 
turned from their idols to worship a living and true God and to wait 
for his Son from heaven (I. Thess. i : 5-10). The book of Acts speaks 
indeed only of work in the synagogue; but this, in view of Paul's own 
definite statement, cannot be regarded as a complete account of his 
work in Thessalonica. 

Driven out after a time from the city, Paul and his companions con- 
tinued southward. The next point which is mentioned in Paul's letter 
is Athens (3: 1), but Acts tells of a visit to Beroea preceding that at 
Athens. But though engaged in efforts for the inhabitants of these 
latter cities, the apostle's heart yearned over the converts whom he had 
left in Thessalonica, comparatively inexperienced in the Christian life, 
exposed to persecution from their Gentile neighbors (2: 14), and with no 
mature Christian to instruct or encourage them. Disappointed in his 
own repeated attempts to visit them (2:17, 18), Paul at length sends 
Timothy back to Thessalonica to learn how it is going with the young 
Christians there, remaining himself alone at Athens (3:1). In the 
interval of Timothy's absence Paul apparently left Athens and went to 
Corinth ; and there Timothy, and at about the same time Silas also, 
joined him, the former bringing news which on the whole was reassur- 
ing and comforting to the apostle concerning the steadfastness of the 
Thessalonian Christians (3:6-8; cf. 1:1). There are, indeed, indica- 
tions that they needed some admonition and instruction from the 
apostle — it would have been strange indeed if converts so lately 
emerged from heathenism had not needed both. They were exposed 
to persecution (3:4) and temptation (4: 1-8), and their not wholly intel- 
ligent expectation of the coming of the Lord had made them mourn 
unduly over the death of their friends (4: 13). Yet while a portion of 
the letter is occupied in instructing and admonishing the Thessalo- 
nians concerning these things, taken as a whole it makes the impression 
of being a spontaneous outpouring of the apostle's heart to a church 
which he loved with deep affection, and in whose well-being he was 
profoundly interested. 

The course of the apostle's thought is apparently as follows : 

I. Salutation. Chap. 1:1. 

II. Reminiscence and Narrative ; the apostle recounts his relations to 

the church of the Thessalonians up to the time of writing. 1:2 — 3: 13. 

1. Reminiscences of his first preaching to the Thessalonians. 1 :2-io. 

2. Review of his unselfish and sincere labor among them. 2: 1-12. 

3. Thanksgiving to God for their acceptance of his message. 2: 13-16. 
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4. His desire to visit them. 2: 17-20. 

5. Timothy's visit and Paul's joy at the news he brought. 3: 1-10. 

6. Benediction. 3:11-13. 

III. Instructions and Exhortations. 4:1 — 5:24. 

1. Exhortation to pure and upright Christian living. 4: 1-12. 

2. Comfort and exhortation concerning Christ's coming again. 4 : 1 3 — 5 : 1 1 . 

a. Comfort concerning them that fall asleep. 4: 13-18. 

b. Exhortation to watchfulness and sobriety. 5: 1-11. 

3. Sundry brief exhortations. 5:12-22. 

4. Benediction. 5:23, 24. 

IV. Conclusion. 5:25-28. 

II. THE SECOND LETTER TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

The second letter to the church in Thessalonica is manifestly closely 
connected with the first. 

The very occurrence of the name of Silas in the salutation of both 
letters tends to connect them in time, since there is no intimation in 
Acts or the letters of the apostle that Silas was with Paul except on his 
second missionary journey. The situation at Thessalonica depicted in 
the second letter also reminds one at once of that which the first letter 
presents. In certain respects it is nearly the same. As in the first 
letter he gives thanks for their work of faith, and labor of love, and 
patience of hope, so here he mentions with thankfulness that their faith 
is growing exceedingly, and that their love to one another abounds 
(1:3). The persecutions which the first letter mentions still continue, 
but they are enduring them with patience and faith (1:4). The coming 
of the Lord is again the subject — indeed the chief subject — of instruc- 
tion. But in respect to this the situation is considerably changed and 
the instruction quite different from that of the first letter. While in 
the former letter Paul had occasion to comfort them in their grief over 
the death of some of their number by the assurance that they who thus 
fell asleep should suffer no disadvantage at the coming of the Lord, he 
now finds it needful to correct a tendency in the church to restlessness 
and perturbation of mind under the influence of the thought that the day 
of the Lord is already present (2: 1, 2) — apparently in the sense, not 
that the Lord had come as predicted in I.Thess. 4: 16, but that the period 
to which this event belonged had already set in. He also reproves 
those, seemingly only a small part of the church, who are disposed 
to be idle and disorderly (3:6-13). This last evil is indeed men- 
tioned in the first letter (4:11, 12; 5:14), but much more briefly 
and less emphatically. It would seem that it had increased in the 
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interval between the two letters. Neither letter directly associates 
this tendency to idleness with the expectation of the coming of the 
Lord, but the suggestion is obvious that the two were in fact con- 
nected. It would be easy to reason that if the Lord was speedily 
to come, if indeed the period of his coming had already set in, all 
labor for this world's goods was useless toil. So only they could 
obtain bread from one day to another from those who still had some- 
thing to spare, this was enough, and daily labor was needless. 

The apostle writes, accordingly, chiefly to correct these two errors, 
one of doctrine and one of life. Concerning the day of the Lord, 
he assures them that it is not, as they suppose, already present, but 
that certain things must occur before it comes. His language concern- 
ing these antecedents of the day of the Lord is to us now extremely 
obscure, and has given rise to varied interpretations which it is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss. 1 The idlers and busybodies he 
sharply reproves, bidding them work with quietness and eat their own 
bread. The total effect which the letter seems intended and adapted 
to produce is to steady and quiet the immature and easily excitable 
body of Christians at Thessalonica. The lessons it teaches are of per- 
manent value, and in the main clear, independently of the difficult 
problems of interpretation, the key to which we have possibly lost. 
Courage and faith under persecution, calmness, quiet industry in the 
presence of the greatest expectations — these are duties that never grow 
obsolete. 

The plan of the letter is simple, about as follows : 
I. Salutation. Chap. 1:1, 2. 

II. Thanksgiving for the Progress of the Church and 
Comfort to them in their Persecutions. 

III. Errors concerning the Day of the Lord Corrected. 

1. Exhortation not to be disturbed by the false notion that 
the Day of the Lord is already present. 

2. Events that must precede it. 

3. Thanksgiving that the Thessalonians were chosen unto 
salvation. 

4. Benediction. 

IV. Conclusion. 
1. Request for their prayers and prayer for them. 

1 The student who wishes to grapple with the problem of the interpretation of this 
passage will find needed help, through a confusing variety of opinion, in the commen- 
taries on the epistle. A/ford's Greek Testament, Vol. III., Introduction to II. Thes- 
salonians, gives an account of the various views that have been held. 
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2. Instructions concerning disorderly busybodies. 3:6-16. 

3. Autograph salutation and benediction. 3: 17, 18. 

III. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

It is always a matter of interest in studying a letter to know 
as much as possible concerning both the writer and the persons 
addressed, especially of their relations to one another; and since a 
knowledge of the time and circumstances of the writing of the letter 
frequently helps in defining to us the situation from which the letter 
came, it becomes desirable to determine these also. In the case of 
Paul's letter to the Galatians there are special difficulties in the way of 
determining these things. We know the writer, indeed, and much of 
his history. But we cannot determine with certainty who the persons 
addressed were, or when the letter was written, or where. 

Our uncertainty with reference to these matters springs from an 
uncertainty as to the precise meaning of the term Galatia as used in 
the salutation of the letter. 

Three centuries before Caesar wrote his Commentaries, in which he 
described all Gaul as divided into three parts, certain members of those 
tribes which the Romans included under the general name of Galli, left 
the territory in western Europe where they had lived, and turned east- 
ward and southward seeking new lands to conquer. In 390 B.C. they 
came into Italy; a little more than a century later they — or to speak 
more accurately, their descendants — were repulsed at Delphi, and at 
about the same time (278 B.C.) a detachment of the same stream came 
into Asia Minor. For a time they overran the whole peninsula, but 
about 230 B.C. Attalus, king of Pergamum, inflicted a decisive blow on 
them and confined them within a territory in the interior of the penin- 
sula, somewhat north and east of the center. Thus there was produced 
in the heart of Asia Minor an eastern Gaul, or as the Greeks called it, 
Galatia. Forty years later (189 B.C.) Galatia shared the fate of the 
rest of the peninsula and fell under the power of the Romans, who 
however left to the Galatian kings a certain degree of independence. 
Still later, in the latter part of the first century B.C., the Romans 
granted to the last of these vassal Gallic kings gifts of territory lying 
further south and west, including Lycaonia, Pisidia, Pamphylia and a 
portion of Phrygia. 

From this act of generosity, or of prudence, on the part of Rome 
springs our present perplexity. For, on the death of Amyntas in 25 
B.C. the Romans converted what had been the kingdom of Amyntas 
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into a Roman province under the name of Galatia. The word thus 
had — to say nothing of its possible reference to the Gaul of western 
Europe, which the Greeks commonly called Galatia also — two possible 
senses as applied to territory in Asia Minor. It might designate the 
whole of the Roman province, or it might describe the northern por- 
tion which was inhabited by the Asiatic Gauls. 

Now, if when Paul wrote to the churches of Galatia, he meant by 
the term to designate the Roman province, he undoubtedly included 
the churches which he established on his first missionary journey in 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe (Acts, chaps. 15 and 16); 
indeed for reasons that need not be given here, we must conclude that he 
refers to these alone. But if he used the term to designate the terri- 
tory inhabited by Gauls, the churches above named are excluded, 
because they lie in the non-Gallic part of the province. Where the 
churches addressed were located we can in this case only conjecture, 
since the apostle never names them separately, and the book of Acts 
likewise uses only very general terms (Acts 16:6; 18:23). 

From 1863, when the English scholar, Lightfoot, published his 
commentary on the epistle, maintaining that Acts 16:6 refers to a jour- 
ney into northern Galatia, and that the letter is addressed to the churches 
established on that journey, there was until lately, among English and 
American scholars especially, but little dissent from this theory. 
Recently, however, Professor W. M. Ramsay, having accumulated fresh 
evidence by exploration in Asia Minor, has propounded anew the 
theory which had previously been maintained by some but without 
gaining many adherents, that the Galatian churches of the New Testa- 
ment were those at Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. 
According to this theory, we know nothing of churches in the Gallic 
portion of the province. Acts 16:6 is either a recapitulatory statement 
of the journey through the southern part of the province, or refers to 
a rapid journey from Iconium, Antioch, or other point in that region, 
to the place at which the roads to Bithynia and Troas parted; and Acts 
18:23 describes a journey through the southern portion of the prov- 
ince. 

Deciding where the churches were located decides also when they 
were founded, and in part when the letter was written. The churches 
of southern Galatia were established on the first missionary journey 
(Acts, chaps. 13, 14). If there were any churches in northern Galatia 
established by Paul, he planted them on the second journey, at the 
time indicated by Acts 16:6. In the former case, since according to 
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Gal. 4: 13 Paul had been in Galatia twice and only twice when he wrote 
the letter, the writing must have occurred after the journey narrated in 
Acts 16:1-6, and before that referred to in Acts 18:23. But if the 
letter was addressed to churches in northern Galatia, the letter must have 
been written after the journey of Acts 18:23. 

These questions are still in dispute, and an altogether certain con- 
clusion does not seem as yet attainable. At present the probability 
seems to lie on the side of the South-Galatian view, though perhaps 
not in precisely the form advocated by Ramsay. 

But while we are thus unable to locate the letter exactly in the life 
of the writer, or even to determine to whom it was written, we are 
fortunate in being able from the letter itself, to determine with a good 
degree of definiteness, the previous relations of the writer and his 
readers, the circumstances which gave rise to the letter, and the pur- 
pose for which it was written. 

The Galatiansto whom the letter was written were Gentile Christians, 
converted from heathenism (4:8), and evidently under the preaching of 
Paul (1:8, 9; 4:13; cf. 3:1 ff.). Paul's first preaching to them was 
occasioned by illness on his part (4: 13). Apparently he had intended 
to go in some other direction, but was led by illness either to go to 
Galatia, or being on his way through it to tarry there. He proclaimed 
to them Jesus Christ and him crucified, preaching salvation through 
him by faith apart from works of law (3:1, 2). He had evidently 
imposed no Jewish ordinances, but had taught a purely spiritual 
Christianity (3:4; 4:8-11; 5:3, 4). The Galatians had received him 
and his gospel with enthusiasm (4: 12-15). They had been baptized 
(3:27) and had received the gift of the Spirit (3:2-5). Paul had visited 
them a second time, as is implied in his speaking of "the former" 
visit (4:13). Possibly before the second visit there had been false 
teachers among them (1:9), but if so the defection had not been 
serious (5:7). More recently, however, a serious attempt had been 
made to draw them away from the gospel as Paul had preached it to 
them (1:7; 5:12). This new doctrine opposed to Paul's, was of a 
judaistic and legalistic type. Its advocates endeavored to win the 
Galatians to it by appealing to the promises of the Old Testament to 
Abraham and his seed, evidently teaching them either that salvation 
was possible only to those who were, by blood or adoption, children of 
Abraham, or that the highest privileges belonged only to these. Though 
the letter makes no definite statement on this point, it easily appears 
from the counter argument of the apostle in chapters 3 and 4. (See 
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especially 3:7,9, 14; 4:21-31). They had laid chief stress upon 
circumcision, this being the initiatory rite by which a Gentile was 
adopted into the family of Abraham. Though they had cautiously 
abstained from endeavoring to impose the whole Jewish law, or from 
pointing out that this was logically involved in what they did demand, 
they had induced the Galatians to adopt the Jewish feasts and fasts 
(4: 10). That they denied the apostolic authority of Paul was a neces- 
sary consequence of their denial of all the distinctive doctrines of his 
preaching. This denial seems to have taken the form of representing 
Paul as a renegade follower of the Twelve, a man who knew nothing 
of Christianity except what he had learned from the Twelve, and 
had perverted this. This appears from the nature of Paul's defense of 
his independent authority as an apostle in the first two chapters of the 
letter. 

This assault of the judaizers upon the Galatians was upon the 
very point of succeeding when Paul learned of the state of affairs. They 
were already removing from the gospel which Paul had taught (1:6); 
he feared that his labor on them was wasted (4: 11); yet in a hopeful 
moment he was confident in the Lord that they would not be carried 
away (5: 10). 

Such is the situation that gives rise to the letter. If it seems to 
have a double purpose, partly to defend himself, partly to defend his 
gospel, this is only in appearance. The defense of himself is forced 
on him by the relation in which the question of his authority stands to 
the truth of his gospel. Considerable space is necessarily devoted at 
the outset to this matter, since it was of little use to argue, and of no 
use to affirm while his readers doubted his claim to be an authorized 
expounder of the gospel. The apostle carefully guards his doctrine 
from certain specious but false and mischievous inferences from it 
(5:13 ff), and a few other minor matters are touched upon. But the 
one central purpose of the letter is to arrest the progress of that 
perverted gospel of salvation through works of law, which the Galatians 
were on the very point of accepting, and to win them back to faith 
in Jesus Christ apart from works of law, — the gospel which Paul 
himself had taught them and which he believed to be the only true 
gospel of Christ. 

Incidentally the letter affords us most important information which 
we cannot suppose to have been any part of the apostle's plan to transmit 
to us, but which is not on that account the less valuable. Thus no other 
letter contains so full and objective a piece of autobiography as that 
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which he has given us in the first two chapters of this letter. Not less 
valuable is its contribution to the history of the apostolic age. It 
carries us into the very heart of the controversy between the narrow, 
judaistic conception of the gospel, and that more enlightened, broader 
view of which Paul was the chief champion in the first age of the church. 
The story is told indeed in part in Acts; but in the letter we have not 
so much an account of the controversy as a voice out from the conflict 
itself. The information is firsthand; the colors have the freshness and 
vividness of nature. Not least important for us today is the testimony 
which the letter bears to the limits of that controversy. A just inter- 
pretation of the second chapter shows most clearly not that Peter and 
Paul were in sharp antagonism to one another, representatives of 
opposing factions, but that while they did not see altogether alike, and 
while, especially, Peter lacked the steadiness of vision necessary to make 
him stand firmly for the more liberal view, yet neither he nor even 
James opposed Paul. The opponents of Paul were certain " false 
brethren privily brought in ... to spy out our liberty". They had 
indeed influence enough with the Jerusalem apostles to lead them to 
urge Paul to pursue a compromising course; but when Paul refused, 
the pillar-apostles virtually took his side and gave to him hands of 
fellowship, recognizing the legitimacy of his mission to the Gentiles. 

From a doctrinal point of view the letter lacks the fullness and 
balance of the letter to the Romans. Yet its very heat and impetuous- 
ness give it a value of its own. There are doctrinal passages in this 
letter which, on the points of which they treat, have no equal in any 
other letter of the New Testament. 

The first task of the student of the letter, however, is not to cull out 
the biographical matter of the letter or to master its doctrine, but to 
gain a clear conception of its course of thought. This is in the main 
easy to do. Such obscurities as exist pertain to details only. The plan 
of the letter is as follows : 

I. Introduction. Chap. 1:1-10. 

i. Salutation, including assertion of apostolic authority. 1:1-5. 

2. Indignant rebuke of the Galatian apostasy, virtually 
including the theme of the epistle: The gospel which 
Paul preached the true and only gospel. 1:6-10. 

II. Apologetic (personal) Portion of the Epistle. 

The general theme established by proving Paul's inde- 
pendence of all human authority and direct relation to 
Christ. 1: 11 — 2:21. 
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1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men, 

but immediately from Christ. 1:11, 12. 

2. Proof : drawn from various periods of his life ; includ- 
ing also in the latter part an exposition of his gospel. 1 : 13 — 2:21. 

a. From his life before his conversion. 1:13, 14. 

b. From his conduct just after his conversion. 1:15-17. 

c. From his first visit to Jerusalem. 1 : 18-24. 

d. From his conduct on a subsequent visit to Jerusalem. 2: 1-10. 

e. From his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch. 2: 11-14. 
/. Continuation of his address at Antioch so stated as to 

be for the Galatians also an exposition of the gospel 

which Paul preached. 2: 15-21 

III. Doctrinal Portion of the Epistle. 

The doctrine of justification by faith (the distinctive 
doctrine of Paul's gospel as against the judaizing 
heresy) defended on its own merits, chiefly by showing 
that the " heirs of Abraham " are such by faith in Christ, 
not by works of law. Chaps. 3, 4. 

1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Gala- 
tians. 3 :I_ 5- 

2. Argument from the fact of Abraham's justification by 

faith. 3:6-9. 

3. Argument from the curse which the law pronounces. 3:10-14. 

4. Argument from the chronological order of promise and 

law. 3:i5-22- 

5. The temporary and inferior nature of the condition 

under law. 3 : 2 3 — 4 : 1 1 • 

6. Fervent exhortation, appealing to the former affection of 

the Galatians for Paul. 4: 12-20. 

7. Allegorical argument from the two branches of the 

family of Abraham. 4:21-31. 

IV. Hortatory Portion of the Epistle. 5:1 — 6: 10. 

1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of 

the epistle. Chap. 5. 

a. To stand fast in their freedom in Christ. 5:1-12. 

b. Not to convert liberty into license. 5: i3~ 26 - 

2. More general exhortations. 6:1-10. 

V. Conclusion. 6:11-18. 

1. Final warning against the judaizers. 6:11-16. 

2. Appeal enforced by his own sufferings. 6:17. 

3. Benediction. 6: 18. 



